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the emperor's expressed will was being subjected to hard
labor, exile, cold, misery and the odious promiscuity of con-
victs, should forbid himself the slightest complaint against
the central authorities and proclaim the Messianic role of a
monarch and a people who had unjustly disavowed him.
Such submissiveness in the face of injury, such placid ac-
ceptance of the worst human suffering, such humility and
delight in humility seemed to them an irritating and absurd
pose.
And yet Dostoevsky was sincere when he claimed that he
felt no resentment against those who had ruined his life. He
believed that there are blows so hard that any riposte is ridic-
ulous; that there are mysterious signs which a man must
obey because they bring him back to his true and wretched
dimensions. He is agitated, he writes, he chatters, and then
suddenly an enormous hand swoops down upon him, a
powerful voice drowns out his cries, and he is nothing, and
happy to be nothing, to belong to himself no longer, to let
someone else play the hand for him, win and lose for him,
prepare for him a future either of joy or of sorrow. \What
foolish vanity it is always to demand the leading role! What
impudence, always to try to defeat fate!)Sometimes the pres-
ence of God is so obvious, so terrible and so sweet, that it
cuts one off from his own life. This feeling can last a few
moments, a few hours or a few days, then it is as though the
leash slackened and one is again responsible, Man's real trag-
edy begins when he must act and be self-reliant.
Such sudden fits of sleep in the midst of events, followed
by painful awakenings, are familiar to all of Dostoevsky's
characters because he knew them himself. Raskolnikov after
killing the old usurer feels paralyzed, constrained, excused,
as though someone had ordered him and he could make no